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its acts and states, the accompanying images and the content of the command. 
The author observes a distinction between the "states" and the "functions" 
of the mind. The former are either "sensitive" or "cogitative." Sensitive 
states include representative images and feelings. Cogitative states are 
noises of impotency, knowledge, impressions and thoughts in the wide logical 
sense. 

Having described the nature ofthe consigne, the author examines the varieties 
of the consciousness of oughtness, thus stimulated. The idea of duty or 
oughtness may refer to the past, the present or the future. It may be the 
idea of duty obeyed or resisted, positive or negative. The feelings aroused 
in the subject by such ideas are noticed, particularly the relation of the agree- 
able or of the disagreeable to the obligatory. 

From the consciousness of oughtness, Professor Bovet distinguishes certain 
states which are closely allied to it — consciousness of will, inhibited intentions, 
consciousness of power, and of "having the right" to do. In conclusion, 
he discusses the consciousness of necessity, gu'ilfaut, as distinguished from that 
of oughtness. These two kinds of consciousness are alike in this, that in 
neither is the subject the author of the tendency which is experienced. They 
differ, however, because the consciousness of duty is connected with an accepted 
command, while the origin of the consciousness of "must " is obscure, being 
related to a mechanism foreign to intelligence and will. 

Archibald Alexander. 

La Priere, Essai de psychologie religieuse. Par J. Segond. Bibliotheque 
de Philosophie Contemporaine. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1911. — pp. 364. 
This essay is an attempt to make a strictly psychological study of prayer — 
to analyze the prayer experience as it appears to the person praying. The 
chief sources are the writings of the Christian mystics. 

In his Introduction the author discusses at length the various aspects under 
which the question of prayer may legitimately be viewed; gives his reasons 
for believing that prayer raises a specifically psychological problem, and answers 
various objections of sociologists, physiologists, dialecticians and experimenta- 
lists; defines his problem byshowingthe nature of prayer and its relation toother 
mental states of the Christian mystics; and explains his method of work. 
Next come four chapters upon (1) meditation, the essential characteristic 
of prayer, (2) aspiration, the ardent desire for the repose of meditation and the 
thrill of desire itself, (3) the feeling of a Presence, the unique prayer experience 
in which the self is conscious of something other than, and larger than, self 
alone, and (4) renunciation, the surrender of the personal self to the larger 
Presence. "The essence of the life of prayer — the goal of aspiration — is the 
complete surrender of self to the Presence, in meditation." And prayer is 
the central experience of the religious life. The active side of prayer is con- 
sidered in the chapter on "Mystic Soliloquy and Colloquy." Then come two 
long chapters upon "Prayers of Petition and Intercession," and "Collective 
and Ritual Prayers," rich in illustrations drawn from ancient and modern 
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writings of the old world. Constant emphasis, however, is laid upon the 
psychological analysis of the mental state of the suppliants. The author 
concludes that in all prayer, social and ritual as well as individual, one may 
find the "mystical characteristics of prayer," that prayer is always "a religious 
attitude of meditation and resignation, and a religious feeling of a Presence." 
In the next chapter the author appeals to the concept of the subconscious for 
an explanation of the prayer experience. He briefly refers to various recent 
attempts to explain the subconsciousness of the mystics, but reserves for a 
future volume his own treatment of the subject. In the two final chapters 
the author discusses the suppliant's faith, the efficacy of his prayers, and the 
value of prayer to the one who prays, limiting himself always to a psychological 
analysis of the accounts given in the sources and avoiding metaphysical di- 
gressions. 

M. Segond's study is an excellent example of the successful application of 
the psychological method to a vital part of the religious life. The numerous 
references and footnotes and the extensive bibliography (over 200 titles) 
put one in touch with most of the best work published by other writers along 
similar lines. 

Samuel P. Hayes. 

La Psychologie animate de Charles Bonnet. Par E. Claparede. Geneva, 

1909.— pp. 95. 

On the occasion of the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the University of Geneva, its distinguished psychologist Claparede 
most appropriately published an account of the contributions to animal 
psychology made by one of the great eighteenth century naturalists of 
Geneva, "who," in the words of the preface, "if he never taught in our old 
Academy, is yet among those to whom she owes most." Born in 1720, dying 
in 1793, Bonnet spent his entire life in Geneva. During the course of that 
life, hampered as it was by ill health and defective vision, Bonnet discovered 
parthenogenesis, experimented on regeneration in animals, investigated the 
functions of the leaves of plants, suggested the possibility of mental measure- 
ments ("Might not," he says, "the number of different correct conclusions 
which different minds draw from the same principles serve as the foundation 
for the construction of a Psychometry, and may it not be presumed that 
some day minds will be measured as one measures bodies?"), and is held by 
Claparede to deserve the title of author of the theory of specific nervous 
energies. 

In his attitude towards the problems presented by the minds of the lower 
animals, as elsewhere, Bonnet foreshadows many modern ideas. He was 
steadily opposed to anthropomorphism. "Because we are men and reason, 
we make animals reason: we ascribe tq them industry, intelligence, and what 
is still less philosophic, plans and prevision." "Do not say that bees hoard 
provisions for the winter; you would utter an absurdity. Say merely that 
bees collect honey and wax, and you state a fact." His aim was to under- 



